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LASKA is a neglected but infinitely important 
part of the possessions of the United States. 
The main industries of the territory, salmon 
fishing, gold mining, and furs, have poured ap- 
proximately three billion dollars into our na- 
tional economy thus repaying the original investment 
some 400-fold. But what is more important, Alaska ex- 
tends out into the Pacific so far that one can see Siberia 
with the naked eye. Alaska has a coast line much longer 
than that of the entire United States. But Alaska has 
been so long known and yet unknown that it is difficult 
for people in the States to realize the worth and rights 
of Alaska. 



Alaska is the center of the debate over problems of 
statehood and absentee ownership of industry. Absentee- 
ism in every form eats into the very life of Alaska: absen- 
tee industry control, absentee labor control, absentee 
government school control. As a result natural resources 
have not been on the one hand developed nor on the other 
hand conserved. Much has been taken OUT of Alaska and 
very little put IN. Alaska has one delegate to Congress 
and that one has no vote. Its resident people, Indians 
and Caucasians in proportion of 1 to 2, are slowly but 
surely growing in numbers and group consciousness. 
These hope earnestly for statehood which will bring more 
adequate representation in Congress and freedom to 
develop the resources of the territory. Such freedom and 
responsibility is the right of the people who live in and 
love the land. 

Unhappily with the virtues of the pioneers have gone 
into Alaska many of the evils of a pioneer era. Too often 
the native Indian Alaskan has been the victim of discrimi- 
nation and exploitation. His ancient fishing and forestry 
rights have too frequently been ignored or denied him. 
His education and welfare is handled separately by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, which does in many places a 
praiseworthy piece of work through public health nurses 
and village school teachers, but such separate adminis- 
tration makes for segregation and the attitude of inferior- 
ity which inevitably goes with wardship. Liquor, veneral 
disease and tuberculosis are three importations of the 
white man which have taken special toll of Indian life. 
Everywhere the visitor to Alaska is conscious of too great 
preponderance of liquor. More than 20 saloons in a town 
of 1200 population cannot help but appear disproportion- 
ate! A major problem for social and mission agencies is 
the protection of native Indian girls and the care of illegi- 
timate and orphaned children whose unfortunate status is 
directly traceable to the moral laxities which the unham- 
pered use of liquor produces. 

It was this concern for children which first drew Bap- 
tist Home Mission forces to Alaska. 



DATES TO REMEMBER 
1748 Kodiak discovered. 

1867 United States purchased Alaska from Russia for 
$7,200,000. Northern Baptists allocated a Mission 
field. This included islands of Kodiak, Wood, Spruce, 
Afognak and regions surrounding Cooks Inlet. 
United States Commissioner of Education in Alaska 
pled with Baptists to establish a home for neglected 
children. 

1886 First Baptist missionary to Alaska appointed by 
the Woman's American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. 

1891 Woman's American Baptist Home Mission Society 
voted to build an orphange. 

1893 First child entered orphanage which the Woman's 
American Baptist Home Mission Society built on 
640 acres on Wood Island. 

1896 Baptist church established on Wood Island. 

1925 Orphanage wiped out by fire and immediately re- 
built. 

1936 The Church transferred to the growing town of 
Kodiak and at end of year had its first convert. 

1937 Orphanage again completely destroyed by fire. 
Baptists carefully reviewed the work and recognized 
an urgent need for a greater ministry. 

1938 The Kodiak Baptist Mission established with head- 
quarters in the city of Kodiak instead of Wood 
Islani. The orphanage modernized by the initia- 
tion of the Cottage Plan. Three separate but re- 
lated homes for children built in the city of Kodiak 
and one on Ouzinkie Island. 

The Home of Ouzinkie designed to minister to the 
. people of the town through the facilities of the 
Huckleberry Memorial Chapel which is built into 
Baker Cottage. The children at Kodiak not only 
began to live a more normal life at home but also 
to take a place in the life of the city in public 
school, church, Scouts and 4H Clubs, and city func- 
tions such as Fourth of July picnic. 

1939 First missionary sent to Alaska by The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. He became pastor of 
the First Baptist Church and Community Center. 

1940 A beautiful church sanctuary built and dedicated. 
The church began an enlarged ministry to Kodiak, 
including the Service men stationed at growing na- 
tional defense posts. 

1948 The Evangel, Colporteur boat, launched to complete 
the cycle of ministry of Kodiak Baptist Mission: 
care of children, service to the people of the city 
and evangelization of the villages around the island. 



Today the Kodiak Baptist Mission is an integrated 
program of The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
and the Woman's American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety. Each of the four cottages house an independent 
family with an average of 12 children each. These are both 
boys and girls and range in years from three to 19 years. 
Each "family" has its own "cottage parents." Brothers 
and sisters of one family are kept together in the same 
Mission family. The children help in the family chores as 
in any family. The older children take on part-time jobs 
in town when possible and make a contribution to the 
family purse as in any family. 

The work of the First Baptist Church and Community 
Center continues to grow. The Sunday School is well at- 
tended; in fact, it has grown to the extent that it has be- 
come necessary to use the parsonage for some classes. 
Construction of an educational plant is planned. 

In addition to the usual church and Sunday School pro- 
gram, special interests for young people are provided, 
such as Boy Scouts, Junior Society and choir for boys; 
for girls, Camp Fire Girls, Junior Society and choir; and 
for the older boys and girls a Young People's Society and 
choir work too. 

During the Summer a Daily Vacation Bible School is 
conducted, while at times there are held Playnights and 
Handcraft Classes. During the war, when large numbers 
of our armed forces were in the neighborhood, religious 
and social services were provided. 

The present pastor has a radio ministry, made possible 
through the courtesy of the Naval Radio Station. There 
are three weekly broadcasts of 15 minutes each. The pro- 
gram is called "Faith for Today." 

This fine church, the well equipped Mission homes, and 
the new Colporteur boat, add materially to the work of 
the Mission and testify to the wholehearted interest of 
the people in Northern Baptist churches. Still more strik- 
ing to note is the high calibre of missionaries who today 
have answered God's call for service in Alaska. 
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